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Eoreword. —__ 


“Our struggle for land is a struggle for our lives. Land is Life”. 


Carmen Turla-Bueno of the National Federation of Peasant Women (AMIHAN) 


Peasant women and landless women labourers have continued to demand 
equality and land rights. Their lives and their livelihoods are tied to the 
land. Their rights to the land ensure food and economic security. 


Without control over land, peasant women cannot sustainably and 
efficiently use the land and its resources. Their access to credit is also 
limited due to lack of collateral in the form of property or other assets. 
They cannot invest in improving the soil, decide on which crops to cultivate, 
and make long-term plans to improve their economic situation. 


The struggle for land is a struggle for life and livelihood. Women’s struggle 
is more intense as they face double oppression, both as landless peasants 
and as women. And yet, women are uniting; they are organising and 
mobilising to assert their rights over land and productive resources. 


Women’s experience, resolute commitment and courage to assert their 
rights to land have been the inspiration for this booklet. The women 
leaders from the peasant, agricultural workers, indigenous women, and 
fisherfolk movements in Asia continue to fight for their rights and ensure the 
survival of their families. Their stories of struggle and their determination 
to continue the fight even in the face of threats, harassment and violation 
of their human rights, are really stories of sacrifice, heroism, and strong 
belief in asserting women’s and people’s rights. These stories of women’s 
resistance against tyranny, subjugation, exploitation, violence and their 
victories motivate and encourage us in our own struggles. 


The 3-part series of booklet on Women’s Resistance and Struggles: 
Asserting our Rights to Land, Resources and Livelihood is a result of 
collaborative efforts from women’s organisations and movements in Asia 
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who have been working with various sectors of marginalised women: 
peasants, agricultural workers, indigenous women, fisherfolk, Dalits, and 
urban poor women. The booklets paint a picture of the various struggles 
and resistance of women, and the successes of organised women’s groups 
in asserting and reclaiming their rights, as women and as a sector. 


Booklet 2: Land and Resources: Claiming our Rights, documents the heroic 
experiences of the land struggles of the women in Singur and Nandigram 
in India who fought the land grabbing by the West Bengal government 
even though they faced violent repression. Their resistance has provided 
a beacon of hope to many others who continue to struggle against land 
grabbing done by the State and corporations in the guise of economic 
development. Women fisherfolk in Thailand started organising and 
coming together when the source of their livelihood, i.e. marine and 
aquatic resources, was adversely affected. Their long struggle, actions 
and efforts were successful and they are now an inspiration to women 
everywhere. In the Philippines, indigenous women of the Cordillera 
Region took on a protracted struggle to resist large-scale mining in their 
area. The violent harassment, threats and even killings did not deter the 
resolute commitment of the women who continue to fight for the removal 
of these mines. And finally, Dalit women from Tamilnadu and Andhra 
Pradesh, India are asserting their rights to land and productive resources 
with the support of a strong movement. As one Dalit woman leader said, 
“We are united as a people’s movement and that gives us the strength to 
challenge our oppressors and demand for justice and for our lands.” 


It is our hope that these stories of struggle will further contribute to the 


strengthening of women’s participation and leadership and inspire all 
women everywhere in their own struggles. 


Sarojeni Rengam 
Executive Director 
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Introduction_—EE 


History tells us that women in agriculture have been strongly asserting 
their rights to productive and political resources; their rights to define and 
determine food and agricultural policies; their rights to healthy and safe 
food; and reclaiming their knowledge, skills and control over resources. 
For women in Asia, it has also meant the assertion of their rights as 
farmers, as workers, as consumers, as mothers and as women. 


Women have joined hands to reclaim their rights, their knowledge and 
skills. There is a growing movement of women in agriculture involved in 
asserting their rights as farmers, as agricultural workers, as fisherfolk, as 
Dalits, as part of a collective of the indigenous community, working to 
spread and mainstream ecological agriculture and to mobilise against 
violence, against globalisation and corporate agriculture. 


Women have become involved in different forms of struggle as they carry 
their fight in their farms, picket lines, street demonstrations, parliaments 
and urban centres. Women are holding up banners and are in the frontline 
— from protesting against the incursion of transnational corporations, right 
up to human rights struggles and the fight for freedom and justice in their 
own lands and workplaces. 


Rural women have been resisting corporate-dominated mal-development 
and trade liberalisation. All over Asia, women peasants, farmers and 
workers are organising to drive out transnational corporations such as 
Syngenta and Monsanto. Rural women are demanding food sovereignty. 
Women farmers are out in the fields practising sustainable agriculture and 
livelihoods. Rural women are fighting to take control of their bodies and 
claim their reproductive rights. Rural women are challenging patriarchy 
within their families and communities. Rural women are challenging 
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national policies to incorporate the women’s agenda and become 
represented in parliaments. Rural women have become leaders, resource 
persons, and speakers. Women have shown greater strength and courage 
in the face of increasing poverty, climate change, and looming food and 


financial crises. 


Rural women have been challenged to consolidate the strengths in the 
resistance against corporate globalisation, highlighting their concerns to 
avoid being set aside and ignored, and sending out a message that women 
are resisting injustices, strengthening their movements and not afraid to 
let their voices be heard. 


Women’s resistance: Reclaiming rights 


The 3-part series of booklets on Women’s Resistance and Struggles: 
Asserting our Rights to Land, Resources and Livelihood documents the 
struggles and successes of women in Asian communities in resisting 
corporate / neo-liberal / imperialist globalisation. These booklets share 
the various women’s experiences in the communities and lessons in their 
struggle against globalisation. 


The booklets cover 3 important issues on the struggles of women in 
agriculture across Asia: (1) the struggle of women agricultural workers; (2) 
rural women asserting control of land, livelihood and resources; and (3) 
women’s groups opposing globalisation. Each of the booklets contain 4 to 


6 caselets that document the various experiences of women’s resistance 
from various countries in the region. 


Booklet 1 compiles the experiences of women agricultural workers and 


their struggle for higher wages, combating health and occupational hazards 
(particularly on the use of pesticides), the right to form associations, 
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combating child labour, struggle against agrochemical and oil palm 
plantations, among others. 


Booklet 2 documents the struggles and resistance of peasant, fisherfolk, 
indigenous women and Dalits in asserting their control of land, and other 
resources. The caselets convey the stories of women’s organisations 
against land use conversions, mining companies, destruction of aquatic 
resources, and other similar struggles. 


Booklet 3 covers the experiences of women’s organisations and 
movements, which addresses the issues of globalisation and its impact on 
women, violence against women, patriarchy, and political representation, 
among others. The caselets present the various strategies and successful 
stories in organising, lobbying and campaigning for the rights of women. 


This documentation of women’s resistance in asserting and reclaiming 
their rights aims to contribute to the empowerment of women in 
agriculture, with their stories providing learning and effective strategising 
for women’s groups to further strengthen their ranks and participate in 
the overall struggle of the people’s movement in the region. 
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Overve. = 
By Judy M. Taguiwalo 


Testaments of struggle and gains 
of women in agriculture 


Asia remains a predominantly agricultural continent in which the rural 
population sources their food and livelihood from the land and from 
aquatic resources. Ownership, control, or even mere access to these 
resources enables members of rural communities to survive and also to 
control their own development. Unfortunately, land ownership in rural 
Asia is characterised by skewed land ownership, where a few own vast 
acres of land while the majority work as tenants, bonded labourers, or 
poorly paid agricultural workers. The unequal property relations translate 
into imbalances in power; the majority is unable to influence or define 
development policies or enjoy personal safety free of threats or violence. 


Women make up half of the rural poor and are at the centre of the struggle. 
They perform backbreaking productive and reproductive work in rural 
communities and are involved in both food and cash crop production and 
in the daily maintenance of their children and households. This double 
burden is daunting, but poor rural women’s limited access to land, water 
and forests intensifies the burdens that they bear because of their gender. 
As women are responsible for ensuring meals for the family, food, water 
and fuel sources are their particular concerns. Class and gender inequalities 
co-exist, in some countries of Asia, with other forms of discrimination such 
as caste. These inequalities contribute to women’s increasing economic 
marginalisation and minimal role in decision-making processes. 


In the era of globalisation, the emphasis on economic liberalisation 
and the opening up of developing countries to even more unequal 
trade and foreign investments has increased rural women’s burdens, 
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marginalisation and vulnerability to violence. Land use conversion from 
farms to Special Economic Zones (SEZ) and national policies which 
encourage mining, corporate farming and industrial aquaculture are some 
of the manifestations of globalisation in the rural areas. In the name of 
“development”, communities are displaced, environments are destroyed 
and women are made more vulnerable to violence. 


The Declaration of the Asian Rural Women’s Conference’, held in India in 
2008, describes the damage being wrought by neo-liberal globalisation: 


The process of neo-liberal globalisation is abusing Mother Nature, 
destroying the symbiotic relationship between nature and human 
beings; and has disempowered rural women and exacerbated 
human and labour rights violation and economic injustices. 


.... This present imperialist-dominated economic and political processes 
promote corporate control over all aspects of food and fibre production 
and have created monopoly control over land, seas and marine 
resources, water, livelihoods, seeds and genetic biodiversity. Corporate 
farming and contract farming, intensive industrial aquaculture, 
expansion of agro-fuel projects, setting up of Special Economic Zones 
(SEZ), and massive land conversion are displacing thousands of 
women peasants, agricultural workers and fisherfolk; worsening the 
loss of livelihoods and productive resources; increasingly poisoning 
the environment; accelerating poverty and disintegrating the rural 
economy. Ruralwomenare disproportionately and negatively affected, 
suffering increased gender based violence, hunger and malnutrition, 
forced evictions and trafficking. 


* “Rural Women’s Declaration: Rights, Empowerment and Liberation”, 6-8 March 2008, 


Arakkonam, Tamil Nadu, India. http://www.asianruralwomen.net/download/arwc_2008__ 
proceedings.pdf, accessed November 30, 2009. 
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The caselets in this booklet document the displacement of rural 
communities in India, Thailand and the Philippines brought about by 
various forms of globalisation projects being pushed by international 
and national entities which have worsened women’s access to land and 
resources. 


In West Bengal, the establishment of Special Economic Zones (SEZs) 
is an important component of the Indian government’s adoption of 
globalisation policies as the path to rapid growth. Thousands of acres of 
fertile agricultural land, farmed by indigenous communities and Dalits, 
have been expropriated by the state government to become sites for car 
manufacturing by a transnational corporation. | 


Marine and coastal resources in Thailand are being transformed from 
community resources into industrial areas, shrimp farms, tourist areas 
and residential enclaves resulting in the displacement of small fisherfolks 
and their communities, the destruction of mangrove forests and the loss 
of diversity of marine flora and fauna. 


The triple combination of commercial logging, mining and militarisation in 
an indigenous town in Northern Philippines destroyed not only the food 
sources of the communities and the environment but also polarised the 
population. 


In Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh in India, Dalit women are confronting 
threats to their livelihood and survival from landlords and corporations 
intent on displacing them from their land and water sources. 


But these caselets are more than mere narratives of land alienation, 


oppression and injustice suffered by poor rural women. These are 
testaments of the enduring truth that where there is oppression, there 
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is resistance and that in the process of asserting their rights to land and 
livelihood, poor rural women struggle for survival of their communities 
and their families and advance their struggle for gender equality and class 


liberation. 


The West Bengal caselet provides two inspiring stories of the tenacity, 
solidarity and courage of peasant women in successfully asserting their 
rights to the land. In Singur, the peasant women suffered arrests and 
torture when they organised themselves into the “Save Agricultural 
Land Committee” and held collective actions against the expropriation of 
their land by the Indian government on behalf of Tata, an Indian-based 
multinational corporation with the Italian giant manufacturer Fiat as 
partner. A young woman activist, Tapashi Mallick, was raped and killed by 
hired goons inside the Tata car factory site. These incidents galvanised the 
resistance and gained support for the peasant women from national and 
international solidarity networks resulting in the pull out of the facilities 
of the Tata group from Singur. 


In Nandigram, also in West Bengal, peasant women organised, marched 
and led the people’s opposition to the transformation of almost 20,000 
acres of agricultural land into a special economic zone with the Salim 
group of companies from Indonesia as the main investor. In spite of state- 
sponsored terrorism which saw the killings of peaceful protesters, the 
gender violence committed against more than 200 peasant women and 
the burning of the homes of those identified with the opposition, the 


resistance continued and even led to the defeat of the ruling party during 
the state government elections. 


Another caselet from India shares six stories of struggle of the Dalit 
women of Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh for land. Five of these stories 
are accounts of the successful efforts of Dalit women to reacquire their 
land illegally occupied by non-Dalits, to gain access to clean drinking water 
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or to successfully petition the government for land. The sixth story deals 
with the struggle against Hyundai, the Korean car manufacturing company 
which built a sub-office in the village land declared as a special economic 
zone. The organised Dalit women, with support from the rest of the villagers, 
protested Hyundai’s massive siphoning of underground water and the waste 
and noise pollution created by the car manufacturing company. The caselet 
details the steadfast stand of the women in spite of the violence perpetrated 
by non-Dalit landlords, the inaction of some government officials, and the 
actual arrests and detention of a number of protesters. 


Thai women have organised in response to the commercial development 
of marine resources and tourism in the coastal areas which has resulted 
in the loss of fishing grounds and food insecurity of fishing communities 
in Thailand. The Network of Women Around Songkhla Lake educates 
its members on the importance of protecting and conserving the lake 
and helps in the maintenance of a marine animal nursery. In solidarity 
with fisherfolk organisations, the women have asserted their right to 
participate in crafting economic and conservation policies that protect the 
environment and their livelihood. 


Undaunted by military threats and a general climate of state terror, the 
indigenous women of Conner, a town in the Philippine Cordillera region 
organised the Save Apayao People’s Organisation (SAPO) to resist large- 
scale mining in their communities. The indigenous women held community 
meetings, engaged in dialogues with local officials and launched a signature 
campaign against the mining exploration of a subsidiary of a British and 
an Australian company. The women were successful in enlisting 20 of 
the 21 communities comprising the municipality to oppose the entry 
of large-scale mining. When the local government persisted in its plan 
to allow the mining exploration despite the opposition, the organised 
women of Conner campaigned for and gained the support of national and 
international networks of indigenous peoples and anti-mining advocates. 
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The Platform of Action? adopted in the Fourth World Women’s Conference 
held in Beijing in 1995 already emphasised the link between women’s 
poverty and lack of access to economic resources and the importance 
of women’s participation in the development process not merely as 
beneficiaries but as agents of people-centered sustainable development: 


Women’s poverty is directly related to the absence of economic 
opportunities and autonomy, lack of access to economic resources, 
including credit, land ownership and inheritance, lack of access to 
education and support services and their minimal participation in 
the decision-making process. Poverty can also force women into 
situations in which they are vulnerable to sexual exploitation; 


Eradication of poverty based on sustained economic growth, social 
development, environmental protection and social justice requires 
the involvement of women in economic and social development 
and equal opportunities and the full and equal participation of 
women and men as agents and beneficiaries of people-centered 
sustainable development; 


Almost 15 years after this declaration, poor women all over the world 
continue to comprise the vast number of landless and dispossessed. 
Landlessness and dispossession of the rural poor have been accelerated 
by a global economic regime that prioritises profit and the market over 
the general well-being of the majority. In the name of rapid development, 
land for food cultivation by small farmers has been replaced by corporate 
farms, large-scale mining or has been transformed into industrial areas. 
In the name of global competitiveness, aquatic and coastal resources are 


* “Platform for Action”, The United Nations Fourth World Conference on Women, Beijing, 


China, September 1995. http://www.un.org/womenwatch/daw/beijing/platform/poverty. 
html, accessed December 29, 2009 
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being destroyed to give way to commercial fishing and to tourist spots. The 
kind of development envisioned by multilateral agencies, multinational 
corporations and national governments is far from being “neople-centered 
sustainable development”. 


But as the caselets in this booklet illustrate, the rural women of Asia 
refuse to be victims of anti-people, anti-environment and anti-women 
development programmes and projects. They have organised themselves 
and have asserted their right to their land and to their livelihood. They 
have persisted in their struggles even in the face of violence, arrests, 
imprisonment, rape and murder. 


The necessity to struggle springs from the impulse of the women to live 
and to ensure the survival of their families and their communities. The 
message of the women of Nandigram in the West Bengal caselet, who 
suffered arrests, eviction from their homes and even rape in the course 
of their resistance against the expropriation of their land to give way to a 
special economic zone gives voice to this impulse: “With land, we have 
livelihood, we have food and we can survive and live well. So, we have no 
choice but to fight.”* 


3 Quoted by Sarojeni V. Rengam of the Pesticide Action Network in her presentation to the 
plenary on “Resisting Globalisation and Claiming Our Rights” of the Asian Rural Women’s 
Conference, 6-8 March 2008, Arakkonam, Tamil Nadu, India. Proceedings, p. 42. http:// 
www.asianruralwomen.net/download/arwc_2008_proceedings.pdf, accessed November 
30, 2009. 
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WEST BENGAL 


The Triumph of West Bengal 
Peasant Women in Asserting 
Control of Land and Resources 


By Ms. Ujjaini Halim 
Institute for Motivating 
Self-Employment (IMSE) 


Introduction: Landlessness of peasant women is a 
manifestation of discrimination 


Discrimination against women in terms of access to land and resources 
is embedded in the socio-economic and cultural history of India. Women 
in rural India have suffered from poor access to land and resources for 
generations. Most significantly, Indian women rarely have legal rights to 
land, despite the fact that they are often more engaged in agriculture than 
men. Rural women constitute 36% of India’s landless and 48% of the wage 
labourers living below the poverty line. Landlessness has been steadily 
rising among the rural women, Dalits and other vulnerable groups. Even 
among those who own land, the majority own marginal plots that provide 
them with little or no food security.’ 


Landlessness, poor access to resources and lack of entitlements among 
women are manifested in India’s performance in terms of human 
development indicators related to women’s empowerment. Women in 
India suffer severe discrimination within and outside their households and 
they are the worst victims of poverty, hunger and malnutrition. Females 


1 The government describes such marginal landowners as ‘mere landless’ (those who 
own less than 0.002 hectares) and ‘near landless’ (those who own between 0.002 and 0.2 
hectares). (a) Land Reform in India: Issues and Challenges: Manpreet Sethi. Found at http:// 
www.foodfirst.org/files/bookstore/pdf/promisedland/4.pdf; (b) Census 2001. 
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in India are more likely to 
die as infants and children 
than males. The mean 
infant mortality was 1.3 
times higher in females 
than in males*. More than 


six in ten Indian women 
are illiterate—almost double the male rate. Poor nutrition among women 
begins in infancy and continues throughout their lifetimes, and more than 
53% of women (of all ages) suffer from malnutrition.? 


Global policies shaping access to land and resources 
of peasant women 


While women face discrimination in India due to structural inequities and 
patriarchal domination, the process of neo-liberalisation has made the 
situation worse. It has further reduced their access to land and resources 
and limited their effective participation in decision-making at all levels. 
Land redistribution measures in India are poorly implemented and marked 
by strong gender inequalities. The increasing trend of land privatisation, 
corporatisation of agriculture, and expropriation of common property 
resources (CPR) for corporate profit have drastically reduced women’s 
control over land, seeds, traditional knowledge and entitlements. 


This caselet focuses on two recent cases of land alienation of women in 
rural West Bengal, India, due to the introduction of a new development 
strategy in the form of Special Economic Zones by the central and state 
governments. It highlights the courageous resistance of peasant women 
to land alienation and their fight to assert their rights. 


é National Centre for Biotechnology Information. Found at: http://www.ncbi.nim.nih.gov/ 
pmc/articles/PMC165706/ 


* Victoria A. Velkoff and Ariun Adlakha, Women of the World: Women’s Health in India, 
December 1998. Found at: www.census.gov/ipc/prod/wid-9803. pdf 
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Neo-liberal policies intensify land alienation among 
Indian women 


In the era of globalisation, the Government of India (GOI) has adopted a 
path of rapid growth which is devoid of concern for human rights. This path 
of growth is exclusive in nature and fosters inequality and gender-based 
discrimination. A country like India, where majority of the population is 
bound to the land, needs to address the structural causes of poverty and 
hunger through the full implementation of genuine agrarian reform (GAR). 
However, the GOI has taken little initiative to promote GAR in the country. 
Land reform, aimed at providing land to the landless and social justice to 
vulnerable groups like women, has been poorly executed. The adoption 
and implementation of neo-liberal policies, such as the establishment of 
Special Economic Zones (SEZs), have deepened the crisis in the rural belt. 


SEZs are a vehicle for rapid economic growth, as perceived by the GOI 
and state governments. The fact that this growth is not holistic or fair can 
be seen by the hundreds of protests by grassroots movements, often led 
by peasant women, all over the country. In 2005, under the aegis of the 
Ministry of Commerce, The Special Economic Zones Act was put in place. 
The Act approved the creation of foreign enclaves reserved especially for 
all types of export processing units and industries. 


SEZs allow industries to enjoy special benefits and tax exemption. Under 
the SEZ Act (Section 26 to 30) and SEZ rules, major tax and tariff concessions 
are given to companies for a consecutive period of 15 years. The state will 
develop infrastructure and provide other support services at a subsidised 
rate to companies willing to invest in these areas. One key role of the 
state is to acquire land using existing land acquisition acts and allot it to 
different companies within the SEZ. 
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The GOI has announced its plans to develop 267 SEZs in different states. In 
the initial phase, 67 SEZs are to be developed covering 134,000 hectares 
of land. This land is mostly rural and agricultural in nature, the acquisition 
of which has been causing widespread discontent among farmers and 


common people all over India. 


Expansion of Special Economic Zones (SEZs) 
worsening women’s access to land and resources 
in West Bengal 


In West Bengal, land grabbing by the government started with the 
acquisition of more than 1000 acres (410 hectares) of fertile agricultural 
land in Singur for construction of a car manufacturing unit for Indian 
multinational corporation (MNC) Tata.* This led to massive livelihood 
destruction affecting approximately 30,000 rural poor. The state 
government in West Bengal has decided to develop 24 SEZs covering a 
proposed area of 6831 hectares. Significantly the SEZ in West Bengal would 
be located in fertile agricultural belts, particularly in areas inhabited by 
indigenous communities and Dalits. 


More than 75% of the population in West Bengal depends on agriculture 
for a living. However, the agrarian structure is marked by inequality; 80% 
of the people belong to small and marginal categories while the remaining 
20% have access to 75% of the agricultural land. The distribution of other 
productive resources is highly skewed, more so in the era of liberalisation, 
when poor farmers are exposed to uneven competition from global markets. 
While there exists a land reform programme in the state, evaluation of the 


a 


Tata Motors Limited is India’s largest automobile company, with consolidated revenues 
of Rs.70,938.85 crores (USD 14 billion) in 2008-09. It is the leader in commercial vehicles in 
each segment, and among the top three in passenger vehicles with winning products in the 
compact, midsize car and utility vehicle segments. The company is the world’s fourth largest 
truck manufacturer, and the world’s second largest bus manufacturer.” From http://www. 
tatamotors.com/our_world/profile.php, accessed October 30, 2009. 
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programme revealed that out of the 10 lakh” acres of land acquired for 
distribution, only 2.5 lakh acres of land has actually been distributed during 
the entire 25-year period. Furthermore, out of 30 lakh bargadars, only 15 
lakh were registered in the early days of Operation Barga (Liberation, 2002 
June). Operation Barga was a Land Reforms movement throughout rural 
West Bengal for recording the names of sharecroppers (bargadars) while 
avoiding the time-consuming method of recording through the settlement 
machinery. It bestowed on the bargadars, the legal protection against 
eviction by the landlords, and entitled them to the due share of the produce. 
Operation Barga was launched in 1978 and concluded by the mid 80’s°. 


The sad reality is that land reform policies have failed. Forty one per cent 
(41%) of households in rural Bengal remain landless (WBHDR, 2004) and 
approximately 13.23% of Pattadars’ have lost possession of their land. 
Added to this, around 37% of the state’s Bargadars® have been evicted 
(WBHDR, 2004). 


Above all, the gender aspect is neglected in the whole land reform policy 
and its implementation process. It was only in recent years that the 
West Bengal state government initiated a joint Patta/land title system to 
include peasant women in the process. However, so far only 9.7% women 
have received joint land titles (WBHDR, 2004). in the rural areas of West 
Bengal, the situation for most landless women continues to worsen. A 
study conducted on livelihood-food calendars in the different villages of 
rural Bengal revealed that ‘seasonality’ is considerably pronounced for 
landless women. There are clear hunger periods in the system together 


5 One lakh is one hundred thousand (100,000) 

© Found at: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Operation_Barga 

7 Pattadar: registered holder of the land. 

® Bargadars: “sharecropper”, a person in the land tenure system in West Bengal. The 
bargadar is not the owner of the land but cultivates the land and gets a portion of the crop 
after harvest. 
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with endemic poverty. For the majority of the landless poor households, 
the struggle for existence continues unabated. 


It is this landscape of poverty, in a mostly agricultural population, that 
the state government in West Bengal has started to expropriate land 
in the name of ‘public purpose’ to give way to SEZs. It is therefore 
unsurprising that rural peasant women have organised themselves to 
fight the discriminatory policies of the state and to struggle for their right 
to livelihood. 


A. Singur resistance shows the way 


Land expropriation is 
supposed to be a tool of the 
state to empower landless 
households in the rural belt 
and provide benefit to the 
greater society. However, the 
ethics of expropriation in India 
has undergone vast changes as 
this tool is now being used in 
providing free land to MNCs. 
The shift has resulted in the 


generation of higher corporate profits and the simultaneous dispossession 
of tens of thousands of rural poor. 


Singur, a little known block of the Hooghly district of West Bengal, suddenly 
became widely known at national and international levels when strong 
resistance movements of peasant women emerged in early 2006. The 
movement centered on protesting and resisting expropriation by the state 


government of 410 hectares of fertile multi-cropping agricultural land in 
the name of ‘public purpose,’ 
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The state government gave the land to Tata, an Indian based MNC, to 
develop a car assembling unit in collaboration with Italian automobile 
giant Fiat. The displacement caused by the land acquisition in Singur 
destroyed the livelihood of 30,000 rural poor including marginal peasant 
women, sharecroppers, and agricultural labourers who were dependent 
on the zone’s agrarian economy. Many women who used to sell vegetables 
in the local markets in Singur also lost their livelihood. 


Peasant women challenged expropriation in Singur 


From the beginning, the 
acquisition of fertile agricultural 
land in Singur in early 2006 
triggered strong _ resistance 
movements. The decision 
regarding land acquisition and 
the development of the Tata car 
factory was not approved by the 
local government units; it was a 
decision imposed on the villagers 
by the state government. The whole process of land acquisition, its purpose 
and procedures gave rise to intensive debates across the state and the 
nation. The expropriation process in Singur was marked by the use of brute 
force, violence and repression against peasant women who decided to 
defend their right to livelihood. 


ant women faced the wrath Of police in Singur 


if 


Resistance strategies adopted by peasant women in Singur 


The peasant women in Singur formed the Save Agricultural Land 
Committee and developed collective strategies of resistance. They 
visited concerned government offices and submitted written petitions 
voicing their discontent. They also organised several district level rallies 
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and ‘Dharnas’ (sit in protests) to 
draw the attention of the broader 
civil society (CS) on the ongoing 
violations of the right to food and 
livelihoodin Singur. Simultaneously 
the resistance group filed anumber 
of cases in the Kolkata High Court 
Peasant women arrested b ic ™ against the state to challenge the 


land acquisition process and the compensation package offered by the 


state government. Large numbers of peasants and other rural actors in 
Singur took an active part in this resistance movement. 


Solidarity and support from larger civil society received, while 
state-led repression continued 


Meanwhile, other Civil Society 

; Pevercwiesiae Organisations (CSOs) extended 
rdoned by Police force their solidarity and support 
: to the Save Agricultural Land 
Committee. A_ state level 
committee was formed to 
support the struggle of peasant 
women in Singur and a national 
level campaign against land 
acquisition in Singur was 
launched in 2007 under the leadership of the peasant women from Singur. 
The women organised demonstrations and hunger strikes in Kolkata and 
Delhi, demanding restoration of their livelihoods. However, the state 
government neither listened to their pleas nor fulfilled the state’s duty° 


to uphold human rights, particularly the right to livelihood security for 


re ee ee OOO 


” As per ICESCR and Art 21 & Art 39 of Indian constitution which consider right to food as 
a fundamental right 
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all. On the contrary, a number of prominent ruling party leaders made 
very offensive and abusive comments against the peasant women leaders 
and asked them to leave their villages and to seek jobs as housemaids in 
metropolitan areas. 


During the first year of the movement, more than 60 peasant women 
activists were arrested by police and tortured because of their association 
with the movement. In December 2006, the police raided villages in Singur 
and arrested peasant leaders including peasant women who suffered 
severe gender violence. The brutality of the hired goons of the ruling 
party in that area reached a new level when on December 18, 2006, they 
raped and killed the young woman activist Tapashi Mallick inside the Tata 
car factory site. Afterwards they tried to burn her body to destroy the 
evidence. Initially the police were inactive but due to growing pressure 
from CS, at a much later stage, the Central Bureau of Intelligence (CBI) 
intervened and arrested a few ruling party cadres in charge of murdering 
Tapashi Mallick. 


Movement continued, expanded and overcame obstacles 


Despite the strategy of repression adopted by the state government, the 
movement of peasant women in Singur became stronger. Women leaders 
from other states of India and abroad expressed solidarity, and regional and 
international organisations such as Pesticide Action Network Asia Pacific 
(PAN AP), People’s Coalition on Food Sovereignty (PCFS), and the FoodFirst 
Information and Action Network (FIAN) International extended their support. 
The Institute for Motivating Self Employment (IMSE), a social organisation 
from Eastern India, with the support of PAN AP, organised a fact finding 
mission (FFM) in Singur in 2006. PCFS, a global network of peasants for the 
promotion of food sovereignty, supported the Singur movement and raised 
international civil society opinion in favour of the struggle of peasant women 
through petition letters and by publishing reports on this issue. Several 
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national and _ international 
organisations including PAN 
AP, PCFS, FIAN International, 
CEOCODECON, and_ the 
Socio Legal Aid Research and 
Training Centre (SLARTC) 
took partin the International 
Peoples Tribunal — (IPT) 
organised by IMSE in Kolkata 
on January 31, 2007. FIAN 
International took an active 
role in organising resistance 
movements in Italy against 
Fiat, highlighting the extra- 
territorial obligations of 
the Italian government to 
ensure the peasants’ right 
to food in Singur. 


Moreover, IMSE, in collaboration with FIAN West Bengal, initiated a legal 
battle seeking more information on the memorandum of understanding 
(MOU) between Tata and the state government and challenged the land 
acquisition process. This legal battle is now with the Indian Supreme Court 
for resolution. The opposition leader Ms. Mamata Banerjee and many 
other opposition political parties also strongly supported the movement 


of peasant women in Singur. 


Results of the resistance movement in Singur 


The battle of Singur continued for more than two years and claimed seven 
precious lives, including that of the young woman activist Tapashi Mallick. 
Meanwhile, the elections for local government units took place in May 2008. 
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The result of this election clearly indicated the mood of the peasants in 
Singur. All the ruling party candidates lost miserably in Singur. In other places 
in West Bengal where the state government tried to acquire land or even 
discussed the possibility, the ruling party candidates suffered huge set backs. 
This was a clear mandate from the people to stop the car factory in Singur 
and to restore the livelihood of the victims. It was also a clear repudiation 
of the state’s programme of land alienation of the rural poor. Despite this 
outcome the state government decided to move on with the programme. 
Once again peasant women took active initiatives to intensify their peaceful 
demonstrations against the project. They staged non-stop demonstrations in 
front of the proposed factory site for more than two weeks. 


Tata moved out of Singur 


Simultaneously, the peasant women leaders engaged in dialogue with the 
government about the restoration of livelihoods. The state government, 
sensing the mounting pressure and suffering from electoral loss, became 
more open to negotiation. However, Tata refused to give back the land to 
the villagers and threatened to leave Singur if demonstrations continued. 
The demonstrations did continue and gained momentum. Finally on 
October 3, 2008, Tata Motors decided to pull its facilities out of Singur. 
Tata group chairman Ratan Tata cited “constant violence” and “disruption” 
as reasons for the pull out. 


The company’s decision, 
couched in anti-people 
statements, clearlyadmitted 
that the pullout’ was 
prompted bytheheightened 
level of collective action 
by the peasant women’s 
movements in West 


\ car site in Singur 


a 
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Challenges ahead 


Transferring the production of the Tata factory to another site does not 
mean that the land conflict in Singur, caused by total neglect of the 
government’s duty to respect and protect human rights, is resolved. The 
peasant women are still suffering the widespread effects of the loss of 
land, and are now demanding that negotiations concerning restitution of 
farmland begin immediately. Peasant women are also demanding that the 
conversion of land for non-agricultural use in the surrounding area is put 
to an end, the right to food of the affected people in the interim period is 
ensured, and that police officers and other parties are brought to trial and 
properly prosecuted for their crimes. 


Time will tell how the open-ended issues will be resolved in Singur. In a 
very recent statement, the Chief Minister of West Bengal said that land 
would not be returned to peasants in Singur and the state would invite 
other investors to develop industry on the acquired land in Singur*®. 


Thus, the resistance movement in Singur continues to be a relevant one. 
Peasant women in Singur remain active in the resistance and in grassroots 


governance; indeed the majority are now being elected as Gram Panchayet 
(GP)** functionaries. 


Peasant women the catalysts of change in Singur 


The victorious resistance of the women of Singur has added a new 
dimension to the history of peasant women’s movements in the state. 
The Singur resistance has proven that when organised, equipped with 
knowledge of their rights and mobilised, peasant women can assert their 
rights and effectively challenge the imposed notion of development as 


a 


° Frontline, Volume 25, Issue 22, October 25- Nov 07, 2008. 
A local self-government. 
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propagated by the state government. 
B. Nandigram follows a similar path of resistance 


Following the path of Singur, in Nandigram peasant women also developed 
strong resistance against land acquisition for SEZ. In Nandigram, the state 
government proposed the acquisition of nearly 20,000 acres (around 
8,000 hectares) of land in one compact block for a 4.2 billion dollar 
SEZ project. An initiative of Indonesian conglomerate Salim Group, the 
project proposed to implement various ‘development’ projects, including 
a mega chemical industrial estate in Nandigram. If implemented, the 
project would have evicted more than 100,000 people from their homes 
and hearths and would have completely destroyed their livelihoods. An 
estimate revealed that 27 villages of Nandigram’s Block 1 and 2 villages 
from Khejuri would have been affected and the land acquisition would 
have destroyed the cultural institutions of these villages by demolishing 
142 temples and 45 mosques. Four high schools would have to be closed 
down also. Nandigram is predominantly inhabited by Dalits and religious 
minorities. These vulnerable groups, if evicted, would have never found 
adequate compensation. 


Nandigram resistance movement faced brutal state repression 


The agitation of the villagers was led by an organisation called Gana 
Unnayan O Jana Adhikar Raksha Samity (Committee for Mass Development 
and Protection of People’s Rights). Similar to the reaction of the State in 
Singur, in Nandigram, the State adopted a strategy of repression but failed 
miserably to crush the movement. 


The people’s resistance was so strong that state representatives were 
unable to enter Nandigram for months. Finally to demoralize the 
resistance, the state sent a large police force to Nandigram on March 14, 
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2007, a festival day in the locality. Police attacking F eaat women in Nandigram 
The police opened fire on a crowd 
comprised of mostly women and 
children, which had gathered to 
offer prayers in a common prayer 
ground inside the village. Though 
officials claimed that 14 villagers 
died on the spot due to police 
firing, the villagers reported that 
more than 100 people died on 
that day. According to the villagers, the police, in collusion with ruling 
party goons, took away the dead bodies to cover up evidence. 


Hundreds of villagers remained missing after the March 14" incident. 
More than 200 peasant women suffered severe gender violence. Many 
women were severely beaten up and had to be hospitalized. More women 
suffered severe sexual violence and were even raped by the attackers in 
several cases. Women were so scared afterwards that they used to flee to 
nearby bushes in the night to hide themselves, fearing fresh attacks and 
torture. Mothers were killed in front of children and wives were raped at 
gunpoint in front of husbands, children and their families. The trauma was 
tremendous. More than 100 women suffered minor bullet injuries and 
at least 30 women suffered from severe bullet and other injuries due to 
the attacks. India’s civil society protested the brazen killings and refused 
to be intimidated. Finally succumbing to the pressure of the resistance 
movement and larger CS, the state government had to abandon the SEZ 
project. However, in an effort to regain control over Nandigram and to 
break the unity of villagers, the ruling party officials and their hired goons, 
armed with automatic weapons, continued their attacks on various affected 
villages in Nandigram. Over the past two years, more than25 villagers were 
killed while police remained silent spectators. The attacks intensified in 
November 2007 and as a result, thousands of villagers were forced to leave 
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the village and had to take shelter in temporary relief camps for months. 
The huts of the peasant women leaders and of those peasant women who 
dared to complain against the atrocities were burnt down to ashes, their 
properties looted and they were left with virtually nothing to survive. 


Larger civil society actors intervened and expressed solidarity 


The situation became so grave that the Governor of West Bengal had 
to intervene. He strongly condemned the role of the state government 
in violating rights of the poor villagers in Nandigram. He said ‘Enough is 
enough!’ and ordered the government to ensure restoration of peace and 
livelihood security of the victims in Nandigram. 


Meanwhile, the Kolkata High Court, in a landmark judgment, solely blamed 
the state government for violating the rights of the poor in Nandigram and 
declared the state government responsible for the killings ofinnocentvillagers. 
The court also ordered the state to pay huge amounts of compensation to 
all the victims and their families, including the victims who suffered from 


gender violence. 


The movement in Nandigram, similar to the movement in Singur, also 
received immense support and solidarity from national, regional and 


international civil tae 


society organisations ‘C@MURUST aCe a(t 


including PAN’ AP, 
PCFS, FIAN, AMNESTY 
International 
and many other 
organisations. These 
groups _ intervened 
directly by organising 
FFMs and setting up 
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relief camps, and indirectly by raising public opinions at international 
levels and by attracting the attention of the United Nations Human Rights 


Commission. 
Lessons Learned in Nandigram 


Peace is yet to be fully restored in Nandigram. Villagers are still suffering 
from sporadic attacks by the ruling party cadres. During the recent Gram 
Panchayet election, the ruling party suffered absolute setback in Nandigram 
GP. The state is reluctant to provide compensation to the victims despite 
the court order, and it is not taking any proactive role to restore the victims’ 
livelihoods. However, Nandigram is a glorious example of the movement 
of peasant women against land alienation in the state and it is also a tale of 
victory of the poor against neo-liberal policy dominations which threaten 
their existence by reducing their access to land and resources. 


Movements against land alienation spread across the state 


The undemocratic process of land alienation in Singur and Nandigram has 
been put to a stop by the organised and courageous resistance of peasant 
women. However, the state of West Bengal has not abandoned its SEZ 
agenda. Land acquisition notices are being served in other areas of the 
state, including Mahisadal, Dankuni, Kanksha, Jalpaiguri, Kalyanbill and 
Matiagacha, among others. If implemented, more than 4000 hectares of 
land would be taken away in 2008-2009 from the rural poor, leaving large 
numbers of peasant women more vulnerable to hunger and starvation. 
SEZs would be developed in these areas at the cost of the livelihood and 
wellbeing of millions. Several studies from Asia and other Indian states 
illustrate the negative impact of SEZs on the livelihoods of the rural 
poor. These studies also point out the fact that SEZs do not contribute 
to employment opportunities for the rural poor. Moreover, SEZs are not 
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a reliable vehicle for long term 
sustainable growth; rather, they are 
instrumental in increasing poverty 
and regional disparities in a country. 
Knowing these facts, the state 


Women expressing solidarity to 
_ the resistance movements = 


government is adopting a model of 
development which, in reality, is a 
model of destruction in disguise. 


Despite the persistence of ill- 
conceived government policies, 
peasants in these areas have 
learned from the Singur and 
Nandigram struggles and have initiated their own resistance movements. 
They have formed Save the Land committees at the local level. Thus the 
struggle against land alienation, which started in Singur and intensified in 
Nandigram, has gradually spread across the state. 


Peasant women can save the world 


In the context of the world food price crisis and the existing debate on 
climate change, there is a need to bring about fundamental change to the 
present model of development. Small landholders, poor peasant women 
and vulnerable groups are at the forefront of the global efforts to challenge 
and change the present model of development, and in doing so can save 
the world. This is simply because they have been practicing the most 
appropriate farming and resource use methods for centuries, practices 
that are in harmony with nature and are sustainable over the long term. 
Peasant women have preserved the traditional knowledge and wisdom of 
agriculture for generations and have fed the world without depleting the 
natural resource base, and it is essential that this vital role be recognized. 
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The emerging struggles of peasant women in different pockets of West 
Bengal send a strong signal to the world that the time has come for the full 
realization and enforcement of the rights of peasant women at all jevels. 
The time has come to embrace food sovereignty as the alternative model 
of development; a concept that respects the role of peasant women in 
sustainable development, brings an end to gender-based and other forms 
of discrimination and prioritizes the rights of peasant women to land and 
resources for pursuing safe, secure and peaceful livelihoods. 
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Introduction 


In the era of globalisation, marine and coastal resources are valuable 
resources for export production and for tourism. Thailand’s national 
policies include encouraging export of marine products and in further 
developing tourism to increase the country’s natural resources. Modern 
technology and new equipment have been brought in by investors and are 
widely used to increase fish catch. This technology and equipment wreaks 
havoc on marine and coastal resources and negatively affects fisherfolk 


communities. 


The Environmental Report of Thailand in 2006 revealed that more than 
80 per cent of the coral in the Andaman Sea and more than 50 per cent 
of the coral in the Thai Gulf have been destroyed quite severely and have 
a tendency to decay gradually since the government’s tourism policy 
considered fishing a potential business that can generate continuous cash 
flow. The report pointed out that the wetlands along the coast of Thailand, 
covering an area of 20,185 km’, are threatened by development activities 
such as marine agriculture, tourism and other commercial development 
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projects. Meanwhile, fertile coastal mangrove forests that, in 1961, made 
up 2.22 million raist decreased to 1.49 million rais in 2004. With rapid 
development, abundant mangrove forests have been destroyed to give 
way to industrial areas, shrimp farms and residential communities. 


Fisherfolk community and rapid development in 
Thailand 


Figure 1: 23 coastal provinces in Thailand with total length of 2,614 kilometers 


0 Wa te Ry he OR 


Source:hitp://www.fao.org/docrep/field/003/AB7 1 9E/AB7 19E38.jpg.Last accessed June 2, 2009 


There are 23 coastal provinces in Thailand with a total coastal length of 
2,614 kilometers. Most are located in the South of Thailand along the Thai 
Gulf and the Andaman Sea. Many of these coastal provinces are inhabited 
by fisherfolk, the majority of whom are local or small fishermen? whose 


* 1 acre = 2.25 rais (Thai area unit) 

2 ; j 

Pais Federation of Southern Fisherfolk (2006) defined fisherfolk or small fishermen communities as 
ee Sue boats or fishing without boats to catch marine animals along the coast. Fisherfolks can 
‘ divided into 3 groups: 1) fisherfolk without boats and engines who use simple tools and fish along 

the coast or canals; 2) fisherfolk who have boats without engines who fish around mangrove forests 
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survival depends on marine 
and coastal resources. 

The small fisherfolks are 
disadvantaged by official 
development policies that 
focus on exploiting the 
natural resources for export 


production, for commercial dee q 
: First meeting among women around Songkhla Lake 
uses and for tourism. 


Commercial development is destroying the ecosystem and has further 
marginalised small fisherfolk. Mangrove forests, which are the habitat 
of marine animals and act as natural cover for destructive waves, have 
been turned into shrimp and fish farms which use chemicals. Commercial 
fishing has displaced many fisherfolk whose small vessels and simple 
fishing equipment cannot compete with those used by commercial fishing 
companies. Public areas along the coast have been turned into private 
hotels and guesthouses to serve the tourism industry. 


Thai fisherfolk and their communities suffer from the results of 
development which prioritise profits over the well-being of the people and 
of the environment. Already mostly living in poverty prior to the incursions 
of commercial development, fisherfolk families have to contend with the 
loss of fishing grounds, displacement of their villages and the rising cost of 
living. Development imposed by policy makers has brought instability to 
fisherfolk lives and has made life more difficult for them. 


EEE 
using simple tools such as crab string-traps,; and 3) fisherfolk who have boats of not over 10 meters 
long and engines of not over 30 horse power, and fish not over 7 kilometers away from the coast. Boats 
that fisherfolk use also differ according to area — “Hua Tong” boats in the Andaman Sea and “Kor Lah” 
and “Tai Tad” boats in the Thai Gulf. They also use simple fishing tools that can catch only one kind 
of marine animals such as fish drift nettings, shrimp drift nettings, crab drift nettings, nets, fishhooks, 
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The Female Fisherfolk Network 


The women of the fishing communities share the problems brought 
about by the commercial development of marine resources and tourism 
in the coastal areas. In theory, Thailand has adopted the concept of 
development to include freedom, equality between men and women and 
people’s participation in public activities. The Thai constitution guarantees _ 
community rights to use, manage, protect and recover natural resources 
but in reality, the government has failed to involve the people in natural 
resources management. 


The deterioration of natural resources and problems the fisherfolk face 
have led them to unite and to fight for theirs and their communities’ 
right to manage marine and coastal resources as well as to make plans to 
recover the fertility and richness of the natural resources. 


The Female Fisherfolk Network is an assembly of female fisherfolk along 
the coast of Thailand whose lives depend on natural resources. In getting 
together, the female fisherfolk do part-time jobs to earn additional income 
as well as join in public and nature-recovering activities. The first assembly 
of the network was held during the conference of the Federation of 
Southern Fisherfolk at Weerasatri Anusorn School, Baan Pa Klok, Thalang 
District, Phuket province on 8-10 October 2008. 


Female fisherfolk from different 
villages shared their stories and 
exchanged experiences, and 
found out that they have common 
problems such as_ deteriorating 
natural resources, reduced earnings, 
exhaustion, bad health as well as 
difficulties in raising children. The 
assembly of women aims to facilitate 
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exchange of knowledge, mobilise women for natural resources recovery, and 
become a network for women to earn additional income. It brings together 
female fisherfolk from different villages and encourages cooperation among 
them so as to protect their communities and improve their lives. 


The Declaration of the Southern Female Fisherfolk Network emphasises 
the link between the lives and well-being of women, their families and the 
sea which they also consider as home: 


Nowadays, the fertility and beauty of our beloved sea has 
changed because of the country’s speedy development. Gone are 
the community’s wisdom and women’s knowledge in maintaining 
valuable resources to save them for the next generation. The 
illusion of economic growth and production has left a heavy 
burden on women in the community. 


The more the sea is deteriorated, the harder we earn our 
living. Women, who have to take care and manage all the 
expenses in the family, have more and more work to do. We are 
not only housewives but also hardworking women trying to earn 
an income and left with less time with our family. In a number of 
cases, our husbands have to go to other provinces to find jobs, 
leaving to us the sole responsibility of rearing our children. 


When natural resources are valued as money, the fertile sea 
is raped and beaten, and then sold by those who have access to 
it with more capital and power. Even sadder, they never think of 
sustainability when using our seas. 


For us southern fisherfolk women, we live with the sea — it is 
not only a tourist attraction or a food source. We love the sea as 
much as our family. We are in the kitchen and know that everything 
our family eats comes from the sea. It is also our home. 


- Declaration of Southern Female Fisherfolk Network 
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The Network of Women around Songkhla Lake: Movement 
asserting women’s rights and community rights 


Songkhla Lake, located in southern 
Thailand, is the largest lake in 
the country with an area of 
around 1,042 km covering three 
provinces. The water environment 
in Songkhla Lake is a unique 
combination of “marine, brackish 
and fresh water ecosystem with 


= pees. 03 a 
estuarine characteristics. Women’s survey and action research 


Concerns about the deterioration of the lake brought about by excessive 
development projects led to the formation in 1993 of the Songkhla Lake 
Fisherfolk Federation. The Federation is composed of five fisherfolk 
organisations from communities surrounding the lake.* They banded 
together to address the problems in the communities brought about 
by the deterioration of the water resources, encourage the people to 
participate in conservation efforts and in influencing government policies 
to take into account the rights of the community and the people. 


Although most members of the Songkhla Lake Fisherfolk Federation are 
men, women are active participants in managing and revitalising natural 
and environmental resources. Women are encouraged to participate 
in research activities, exchange knowledge and other activities of the 


: shimpel lwasaki and Rajib Shaw. “Reviewing human security through fishing livelihoods and brackish 
environmental hazards in Songkhla Lake, Thailand”, Graduate School of Global Environmental Studies, 
Kyoto University. —_http://www.openmeeting2009.org/pdf_files/Pdf%20papers/Shaw%20 
poster.pdf , accessed September 12, 2009 a 

* These five fisherfolk organisations are Lower Songkhla Lake Fisherfolk Club, Satingphra District 
Fisherfolk Club, Pak Payoon District Fisherfolk Club, Khao Chaison — Bangkaew Fisherfolk Club and 
Raktalay Noi Fisherfolk Club. They aim to rehabilitate, preserve and protect Songkhla Lake 
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Federation. The Federation’s efforts to involve women from the fishing 
communities led to the formation of the Women’s Network around 
Songkhla Lake to harness women’s solidarity in the movement towards 
the management of natural resources around the lake. 


Ms. Supaporn Pannarai, Chairperson of the Network of Women around 
Songkhla Lake, expresses the motivation for women’s participation in the 
movement to revitalize the lake: 


The decline of Songkhla Lake is our problem, so it is our duty 
to recover it instead of waiting for someone’s help. So far, we have 
learned a lesson that if we do not take part in the development 
and make decisions by ourselves, the project will bring damage 
to the lake and affect our lives, our families and our community 
We can be sure that we will have enough food and money and 
our community will be stable and peaceful when we bring back 
fertility to our lake.° 


The federation of fisherfolk in Songkhla Lake 
has initiated the establishment of a marine 
animal nursery area by defining marine flora 
and fauna zones in the lake. Fifteen years 
after the establishment of the Federation, 
the lake’s fertility has been restored. A 
number of government agencies such as the 
Department of Fisheries, the Department 
of Marine and Coastal Resources and local Community cooperative 

administration organisations supported the Federation’s efforts through 
the provision of equipment and funding. Local regulations regarding the 
management of marine flora and fauna conservation which guarantee 


5 Erom an interview with the Chairperson of the Women’s Network Around Songkhia Lake, October 
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the community’s access to resources and their participation in their 


management have been passed. 


The women’s and community’s participation is necessary to address 
community problems brought about by the development programmes 
that prioritise economic profit without consideration of the impact on 
natural and human resources. The organisations of fisherfolk and women 
have created solidarity among the various coastal communities and among 
the communities surrounding Songkhla Lake. Through this solidarity, the 
communities have been successful in asserting their rights and in restoring 
and protecting their marine and lake resources. 
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Resisting Large-Scale Mining 
in Conner, Cordillera Region: 


A Struggle for Land, Life and Resources 


By Vernie Yocogan-Diano and 
Rupina Bati-el Moyaen 
Innabuyog Alliance of Indigenous 
Women’s Organizations in the 
Cordillera Region, Philippines 


Conner is a municipality in the province of Apayao, in the Cordillera 
Region of northern Philippines. It was named after the American soldier 
and engineer Norman Conner, who designed the construction of the 
municipal road and later died in the area during the Japanese-American 
war of the early 1940’s. Conner has a land area of 91,384.42 hectares 
(913.84 km?), made up of forests, rivers and fertile agricultural lands which 
are cultivated for rice, legumes, vegetables and lowland fruits. Banana is a 
leading agricultural product of the municipality. 


The town is home to the /snegs and Kalingas, local indigenous peoples, 
as well as other indigenous groups who have migrated to the area. 
Other indigenous groups in Connor include the Kankanaey-lgorots of 
the mountainous provinces, the /baloys of Benguet Province and the 
Tingguians of Abra Province (all in the Cordillera region). Indigenous 
groups from nearby Cagayan Province have also come to live in Connor, 
including the Malauegs, Itawis and Ibanags. A significant number of 
Ilocano migrants from nearby lowland provinces also settled in the town. 


The terrain of Conner is rugged. It is characterised by rolling landscapes in 
the south, patches of flat lands in the interior, and mountains in the north 
and along the borders with other municipalities. Most of these mountains 
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Provinces and those from 
lowland provinces, who 
came for survival. The 
migrants intermingled 
harmoniously with the 
Isnegs and Kalingas until 
large-scale logging and 
mining activities came in. 


Entry of the 
Commercial 
Logging Industry 


used to be thickly forested. 
Three major rivers provide 
additional sources of food 
and irrigation for Conner and 
surrounding areas, reaching as 
far as Cagayan Province. It was 
a land of promise not just for 
the original inhabitants but also 
for other indigenous peoples 
of the Cordillera and Cagayan 


From 1975 to 1985, three Chinese-Filipino logging concessionaires logged 
the forests of Conner. In the process of building roads for the logging 
trucks, productive agricultural lands planted to fruit trees and food crops 
were bulldozed. The workers from the logging company came from other 
parts of the Philippines as the people of Conner rejected the employment 
offered by logging operations. This situation caused animosity between 
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the local communities and the migrant workers. There were people who 
were given incentives for spying and harassing people who resisted the 
logging activities. Some of the local people who opposed the intrusion 
of logging roads into their farmlands were even killed, while others went 
missing. Crime became prevalent. Store owners were held up day and night. 
Residents were displaced by logging operations. The conflict forced some 
families to leave Conner for fear of robbery or death by unidentified armed 
men strongly believed to be agents of logging companies. These families 
sought refuge in other parts of the Cordillera or in lowland provinces. 


Then Militarisation... 


In 1985, government troops were sent to Conner, a development that 
worsened the human rights situation. Militarisation continued until 1995 
and resulted in the killing of local leaders by soldiers and para-military 
troops. Intense harassment and various threats were experienced by 
leaders and members of people’s organisations. It was normal practice for 
the military to summon the leaders. 


Conner's agricultural landscape. ( CWEARC) 
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One of the noted leaders at the top of the military’s list was Tina Bati- 
el, an indigenous woman leader. Tina, along with other leaders, was 
constantly asked by the military to report to their barracks where she 
underwent intense interrogation and was forced to admit membership 
in the rebel group, the New People’s Army (NPA). From the military's 
perspective, anyone involved in human rights work or a member of a 
people’s organisation was tagged as rebel supporters or regarded as an 
NPA member. 


Tina and the members of people’s organisations strongly believed that 
they should not succumb to such pressures, as the allegations were not 
true. What was clear to them is that they were asserting their human 
rights and what they believed was the right thing to do. Some community 
members were however pressured to have their names cleared, but even 
that did not put an end to the continuous military harassment. 


People in the area were traumatised by the torture and spate of killings 
that occurred. Checkpoints were installed, the mobility of the people 
was restricted and controlled, and it was very difficult to seek help from 
outside. There were also occasions of bombings which led to an exodus of 
men, women and children to safer grounds. One mother nursing her new- 
born baby was hit and died. Children suffered the most during this time of 
intense militarisation. 


Indeed, that period was a nightmare. It took years for the people to return 
to normal life after the heavy militarisation. 


The Entry of Mining 


In the course of rebuilding their lives after the havoc brought by the logging 
companies and by militarisation, the people of Conner faced another 
nightmare. The passage of the Philippine Mining Act of 1995 provided the 
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legal justification for the entry of mining corporations to the municipality. 
The applications for mining of various corporations covered almost 81% of 
Conner’s land area thus leaving only 19% for agriculture. 


The Cordillera Exploration Incorporated (CEXI), a subsidiary of British- 
owned Anglo American Co.* and the Australian-owned Climax-Oceana 
Gold, applied for gold and copper exploration permits. The applications 
were supported by government agencies such as the National Commission 
on Indigenous Peoples (NCIP), an agency established to supposedly protect 
the rights and interest of indigenous peoples. Instead, it has served as the 
mouthpiece of the mining corporations. The same Is true with the Mines 
and Geo-Sciences Board (MGB) of the Department of Environment and 
Natural Resources (DENR). This government agency even announced that 
mining corporations employ modern technology that does not destroy 
the environment and natural resources. 


Prior to the 2007 national elections, the local government units, composed 
of provincial and municipal officials, acted against the people. They held 
on to their pro-mining position and completely disregarded the majority 
calling for the rejection of mining corporations in the area. Local government 
officials along with line agencies held a series of so-called consultations 
in 2005 to convince the people of Conner that mining is good for the 
community. They one-sidedly argued that mining would be beneficial to 
the communities as roads would be built, scholarships given to the youth, 
employment provided for the unemployed, and a yearly financial assistance 
of Php100,000 (nearly USS2,000) for the affected villages extended by the 


1 Anglo American Corporation calls itself “One of the world’s major diversified mining 
groups. We continue to extend our reach around the globe and expand the materials we 
mine.” From http://www.angloamerican.co.uk/aa/about/ accessed August 31, 2009. The 
website also states the company’s presence in the Philippines with exploration which 
started in 2000 in Mindanao and in the Central Cordillera. http://www.angloamerican. 
co.uk/aa/imap/#pageType=map/locn=Philippines/industry=all/activity=all/filter=industry/ 
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mining corporations. The officials did not explain the long-term depletion 
of the natural resources of the community, the destruction of productive 
agricultural land and the other negative environmental impacts of mining 
which have happened in other communities. 


The people of the community, particularly women, acted to oppose this 
threat to their land and livelihood. A community forum on mining was 
conducted in July 2005 which led to the formation of the Save Apayao 
People’s Organization or SAPO. The organisation campaigned against 
the proposed mining exploration and operation. Women called for 
community dialogues with local officials, developed educational materials 
on mining which were given out in the communities, and conducted a 
signature campaign against mining where 20 out of 21 communities in the 
municipality overwhelmingly voted against mining. 


Sometime in early 2006, SAPO registered its protest before the municipal 
council but the protest was ignored. The request of the representatives 
of the people’s organisation for an audience with the municipal council 
was disregarded. Instead, the municipal officials in favour of the entry 
of mining companies labeled the protesters as “anti-development” and 
“backward”. Worst, the municipal mayor Manuel Betat made it appear 
that only two communities objected to mining. He threatened those who 
were against mining to leave Conner as the mining projects would be 
pursued in spite of opposition. 


In spite of the threats and the clear bias of the municipal officials for the 
mining companies, the people’s campaign against the entry of mining in 
Conner continued. The villagers overwhelmingly voted ‘No’ to mining in 
a referendum on the Climax-Oceana application affecting four villages 
conducted by SAPO in July 2006. The only village that voted for mining 
was that of the mayor. Clan affinities and intimidation accounted for the 
favourable vote in that village. 
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However, the harassment of SAPO leaders and members intensified after 
the overwhelming vote of the people against mining in Conner. This was 
also around the time that cases of extra-judicial killings intensified on a 
national scale. Marcus Bangit of the Cordillera Peoples Alliance (CPA) was 
killed by government death squads on June 8, 2006. Then on July 31, 2006, 
the family car of Dr. Constancio Claver, also a leader of the CPA and Bayan 
Muna (People First) party-list organisation, was ambushed. His wife was 
killed, Dr. Claver was seriously wounded but survived while their 11-year 
old daughter sustained no bullet wound but was in deep trauma. They are 
all from the province of Kalinga which is adjacent to Apayao. 


The local officials of Conner warned the people to stop opposing the 
mining projects or else they would turn out to be the next victims of 
political killing. The chairperson of SAPO, Tina Bati-el Moyaen, underwent 
surveillance. She recalled, “I was unable to leave my house for a month in 
August 2006 because of threats. Unidentified motorcycle-riding men were 
seen at night near my house and my parents’ house. My child attending 
nursery school stopped because | could not accompany him anymore to 
school. | could not even step out of my own doorstep and communication 
with other officers and members of SAPO was very difficult.” 


The threats and harassments affected the mobility of leaders and 
members of SAPO. SAPO as an organisation was under relentless attack 
by pro-mining officials and the company agents. Despite this situation, 
SAPO persisted with its information campaign on the adverse effects of 
mining. Representatives of mining companies, local officials, NCIP and 
DENR exerted all means to get the communities’ consent to the mining 


project. 


In spite of the threats and harassments, the people of Conner and members 
of SAPO persisted in their opposition. They sought and gained the support 
of other anti-mining organisations and advocate groups. They brought 
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their issue to the 
attention of the 
Cordillera Peoples 
Alliance (CPA) 
and Innabuyog, a 
regional alliance of 
indigenous women’s 
organisations in the 
Cordillera. Their 


determination 


to continue’ the 


Tina Batiel Moyaen (2nd from left) during the Mining Tour to the opposition was 

United Kingdom in April 2007 which included an audience to the 

annual general meeting of stockholders of Anglo-American mining strengthened by 

corporation. (PIPLINKS} ak ; 
visits to  mine- 

affected areas like Mankayan and Itogon in Benguet which concretised 

for them the actual environmental and social damage of corporate and 


large-scale mining. 


Aside from the local actions and regional support, the mining struggle in 
Conner was also brought to other fora and events at the national and 
international levels. SAPO leaders and members participated in the national 
mining conference of indigenous peoples in March 2006 which was held 
in Baguio City. Tina Moyaen shared the Conner mining situation and their 
experience of resistance in a forum on women and mining organised by 
the Asia Pacific Forum on Women, Law and Development (APWLD) in Loei, 
Thailand in November 2006. She also took part in a mining fact-finding 
mission in Mongolia in August 2007. Along with another leader of the 
Cordillera Peoples Alliance, she attended the Annual General meeting of 
Stockholders of the Anglo-American Corporation in London in April 2007 
and used that visit to meet with indigenous peoples’ rights advocates and 
Support groups in London. 
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At present, two battalions of soldiers belonging to the 21* and 77" 
Infantry Battalion of the Philippine Army are deployed in Conner. The 
people cannot but surmise that the military presence in their town is to 
protect the mining companies and to intimidate the people opposed to 
the mining project. 


Resolved to Resist 


In spite of the threats, the members and leaders of SAPO are committed 
to their struggle against corporate and large-scale mining in Conner. They 
will continue to lobby and register their position to local government 
units of Apayao as well as share their stories in national and international 
fora in order to generate support for their struggle. Their struggle against 
the incursion of large mining companies into their communities has 
strengthened their solidarity with other organisations and communities 
who are likewise defending their land, resources and rights by resisting 
mining. They also support national efforts for the repeal of the Philippine 
Mining Act of 2005 and in the crafting of an alternative mining legislation 
that is oriented to people’s needs and not for corporate greed, interest 
and profit. 


SAPO’s determination and persistence in its opposition to corporate 
mining is explained by one of the leaders of the organisation: 


“We have to continue with our struggle because we 
know that the government is hell-bent on pushing for the 
revitalisation of the mining industry in the Philippines. Under 
the Arroyo regime, the way to recover from the national 
economic crisis is through the mining industry and Conner, 
through the application of the Anglo-American Corporation, 
is one of the 24 national mining priority areas. We know we 
will be facing harsher conditions but we cannot just close our 
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eyes, shut our ears and do nothing. We will defend our land 
and resources for our children and for the future generations. 
We learned many lessons in our struggle. We realised that we 
have to link with the broader public for strength and support. 
We also realised that it takes courage, sacrifice and patience 
amidst fear to do the right thing for the people.” 


In the process of resisting the entry of corporate mining into their 
communities, SAPO has expanded its analysis to link itself with those 
who are opposing broader national policies and programmes which 
bring destruction to the land and communities of indigenous peoples. 
Consequently, SAPO has joined calls and actions to demand for the 
immediate scrapping of the Philippine Mining Act of 1995; the cancellation 
of all existing Financial and Technical Assistance Agreements (FTAAs), 
Mineral Production Sharing Agreement (MPSA) and other mineral 
agreements; the cessation of all large-scale mining operations and all other 
destructive and extractive industries; and the call for a moratorium on the 
processing of all pending mining applications until such time an Alternative 
Mining Act is passed which respects the rights of the communities. 


SAPO is also part of a broader struggle to demand that the government 
uphold and respect the rights of indigenous peoples and communities to 
life and to their ancestral domains; for the government to put an end to 
militarisation and all human rights violations committed and to punish the 
perpetrators of these heinous crimes; to respect and observe the right 
of indigenous peoples to free prior and informed consent and to stop all 
forms of manipulation and subversion perpetuated against this right. 


SAPO has also learned that the newly-approved UN Declaration on the 


Rights of Indigenous Peoples could serve as an additional tool to pressure 
the national and local governments to ensure that indigenous peoples’ 
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From the young, to the youth to the adult women—all working together to defend their 
land from mining ravage. (Cordillera Peoples Alliance) 


rights are respected when conceptualising and implementing development 
projects. The Declaration could also be invoked to corporations wanting to 


operate in indigenous lands and territories. 


Resolved to Exist 


In September of 2008, several women leaders and members of SAPO 
set up a Women’s Committee. The Women’s Committee is composed of 
indigenous women from various sectors who are united by the objective 
of opposing large-scale and corporate mining. They believe that this Is 
one effort to strengthen women’s participation in the people’s struggle 
against the mining giants while equally responding to specific needs and 
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problems of women to be more effective in participating in community 
development and empowerment. Another women’s organisation is born 
from a struggle of defending land, life and resources. 


The brave women of SAPO say, “We succeeded in stopping the large logging 
operations, we survived the dark years of militarisation. We stopped two 
giant mine firms in their exploration and we withstood pressures from the 
companies and government officials who colluded with the companies. 
So what will stop us from completely preventing large corporate mines 
to operate in our land? There is no better place than Conner, unless we 


cease living.” 
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Dalit Women of Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra Pradesh 
Struggle for Land: 

Six Stories 


By G. Shanthi 
Society for Rural Education and 
Development (SRED) 


The Dalits are discriminated in India on the basis of caste. While 
legislation has declared such discrimination as illegal, the Dalits continue 
to suffer various forms of injustice. Dalit women, who comprise half of 
the Dalit population, are discriminated by virtue of their caste, their 
gender and their poverty and have experienced sexual and other forms 
of abuse. But through their organisations, they have struggled against 
economic, political, and social discrimination and have triumphed. 
The six stories below document the struggles for land and the gains of 
the Dalit women of Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. 


1. Balkrishnapuram Village 


The village of Balkrishnapuranis located in Arakkonam, in the Vellore District 
of the state of Tamil Nadu, India. Twenty (20) Arunthathiyar* and 90 non- 
Dalit families liveinthis village; the former community consists of 120 people 
and the latter of 450. Members of the Dalit community work predominantly 


1 Arunthathiyar is one of the “scheduled castes” in Tamil Nadu. Scheduled Castes (“SC’s) 
and Scheduled Tribes (“ST”s) are Indian population groupings that are explicitly recognised 
by the Constitution of India,, previously called the “depressed classes” by the British, and 
otherwise known as untouchables. From http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Scheduled_castes_ 
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as agricultural workers in 
paddy fields and in Bricklin 
chambers.’ They are 
bonded labour of other 
caste communities, and 
are perennially in debt 
as they take their wages 
in advance in the form of 


loans with interest. 


During the rainy season, when there is no agricultural work, the able- 
bodied Dalits migrate to the cities to look for work. Even then, they barely 
earn enough to support their families, let alone pay for their loans. Many 
of those who go to the city do not return to the village because of the 
unpaid loans, leaving their family members behind. Subsequently, when 
many of the Dalits are unable to pay back the loans, the moneylenders 
forcibly take their lands. 


In Balkrishnapuran, landlords occupied all of the Dalit families’ land, 
including the land where the non-Dalits’ temple stands. The landlords 
put up bore wells and took water to irrigate their fields. In 2005, the 
landlords beat up four Dalits, among them three women, who inquired 
about the land dispossession. In July 2005, five Dalits from the village 
(four women and one man) brought up the incident with the All Alliance 
of Peoples Movement and the Tamil Nadu Dalit Women’s Movement. The 
organisations sent a petition to the Arakkonam police, who then called 
on both parties for a meeting. Following the meeting, the landlord was 
merely asked to pay 150 rupees as a penalty for beating the Dalit. They 
then told the landlord to go to court to take legal action for the land. The 


* The Bricklin chambers are where bricks are made. Bricks are made with mud and burnt by 
wood in the chambers, then used construction. 
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police suggested to the Dalits to go to the revenue department of the 
Taluk? office to seek assistance in asserting their right to the land. 


The Dalits, accompanied by the Movement members, went to the Revenue 
Department Officer who told them to pay the survey fee so that the office 
could verify the ownership of the land. They were also assured that the 
survey would be done immediately, however, it took three months for the 
survey to commence. 


On December 30, 2005, Tahsildar’, the Village Administrator Officer (VAO), 
the Revenue Inspector (RI) and the Surveyor went to the village to conduct 
the land survey. By this time, non-Dalits had already cultivated the land 
and resisted the survey. The land survey did not push through because of 
the threats against the revenue inspector and the surveyor. 

It took a protest involving 300 people in front of the Taluk office on January 
30, 2006, to persuade the officer to go back to the village to do the land 
survey and return the land to the Dalits. On February 7, 2006, Tahsildar, 
the VAO, RI, and the Surveyor, accompanied by the police and movement 
members returned to the village. While the people who had taken the land 
from the Dalits were present, they were outnumbered by the movement 
members and the Dalits. The survey was completed and the bore wells 
were destroyed, and the Taluk officer returned the land to the Dalits. 


3 A subdivision of a revenue district. 

4 A district official in India in charge of revenues and taxation. From http://www. 
thefreedictionary.com/tahsildar Also “Tahsildar is the most important government 
functionary in the Taluk. He is immediately subordinate to the Assistant Commissioner. 


The Tahsildar is responsible for the collection of land revenue and seeing that the village 
Accountants and Revenue inspectors in his charge work efficiently and keep the village 
records up-to-date. He has to accept mutations, hear and pass orders in disputed cases, 
test the Record of Rights and Crops Registers, check land revenue receipts and patta books 
and inspect village sites. He has to pay special attention to the removal of encroachments. 
He has to institute action on breaches of the Land Reforms Act and to inspect works for 
which Land Improvement Loans have been given or are to be given. “ From http://rcmysore. 


gov.in/Tahsildar.htm 
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2. Chinnanaidupalyam Village 


Chinnanaiduplayam village is located in Vijapuram, Chittor District, in the 
state of Andhra Pradesh. This village has a caste hierarchy. Forty two (42) 
families belong to the Arunthathiyar caste, meaning they are Dalits, the 
most oppressed of the untouchables. They do not own land or houses and 
do menial labor in order to survive. The other 120 families belong to the 
Rajakal caste, a non-Dalit caste. The village is divided into hamlets of Dalits 
and non Dalits. All of the village facilities, including the school, government- 
run public distribution shop, hospital, and drinking water facilities, are 
located in the non-Dalit hamlet. This means the Arunthathiyar have to go . 
to the non-Dalit area if they need access to any of these facilities. 


In 1987 Dalits were not allowed to take water from the drinking area 
located in the hamlet of the non-Dalits. The Dalit women organised the 
people in their hamlet and sent a petition to the Tahsidar demanding 
access to drinking water facilities. They also organised a public protest 
in the village in the Taluk office. The Taluk officer agreed to the women’s 
demands and the Dalits started to fetch drinking water from the common 
pond of the village. The non-Dalits sabotaged this success by sending a 
cow into the pond making the water dirty. Again, the Dalits petitioned 
the Taluk office, which then provided a hand pump to the Dalits enabling 
them to have access to clean water. 


The Vivsaya Culigal lyakkam (VCl- agricultural workers movement) is present 
in Chinnanaiduplayam village. The movement has raised the awareness of 
the Dalit people of their land rights and issues related to untouchability 
through cultural programmes and meetings. The increased level of 
awareness led the Dalits to petition for land from the government. 


The government, through the District Collector, granted 57 acres of land 
to 42 Dalit families in 2001. Each family was given one and a quarter (1 
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and 1/4*") acre but there 
were no legal documents. 
The beneficiaries planted 
guavas and mangoes on 
the land but did not fully 
cultivate them. 


A non-Dalit person 
occupied some of the 
Dalits’ land, adjacent to his own land, and sold it in 2005. This incident 
galvanised once again the Dalit women who organised themselves. They 
first talked with the non-Dalit person and real estate owner and explained 
that the land belonged to the Dalits. However, their explanation fell on 
deaf ears. They then raised the issue in the community and organised the 
Dalit people in the village. In June 2006, they sent a petition to the district 
collector at Chittoor. 


The District collector supported the women and referred them to 
Vijayapuram, the local Taluk office. The women met with the Tahsildar 
who told them that he would take action. After a month without any 
action from the Tahsildar, the women again met with the Tahsildar and 
warned him that if no action was taken they would go on strike in front of 
the Tahsildar office with their children, the elderly and cattle. 


Two days later, the Village Administrator Officer, the Revenue Officer and 
a Surveyor came to the village to conduct a land survey. After making the 
survey, the officials told the women that as the land was not clean, the 
women would have to clear the land before the officials could take the 
land measurements and arrange the distribution among the Dalit families. 
The Dalit women again petitioned the district collector and reminded 
him of the government’s responsibility to clear the land and hand it over 
to the Dalits. The District collector then referred the case to the central 
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government which, after six months, ruled in favour of the women’s 
petition. Through the national rural employment guarantee scheme, the 
government allocated 180,000 rupees to clear and develop the land. The 
money was deposited in a bank in the name of the women. 


On August 15, 2008 (Indian Independence Day) the women started clearing 
the land, completing 37 acres. The remaining land was not cleared because 
of lack of money. Again, the women met with the Tahsildar to petition his 
office to clear the remaining land and to distribute the 37 acres already 
cleared by the Dalits. However, the non-Dalits in the village and in the 
other surrounding villages also met with the Tahsildar and demanded that 
he should not distribute the land to the Dalits. The non-Dalits believed that 
if the Dalits had land, then they would be empowered and would become 
a threat to the power of the upper castes. At present, the rest of the land 
has been cleared by the Tahsildar office, but land has not been distributed 
to the Dalits. Thus, the struggle for land distribution continues. 


3. Maharajpuram Village 


Maharajapuram is a village in Nakiri, Chittor District, in the state of Andra 
Pradesh, India. Forty (40) families from the Arunthathiyar ° caste live in 
the village. As in other Indian villages, Maharajapuram is divided into 
hamlets according to caste status. Basic village facilities such as water 
source, schools and ration shops are located in the upper caste part of 
the village. Aside from the distance that the Dalits have to travel to access 
these facilities, they also suffer from discrimination. They were never 
prioritised by the ration shop owner in the distribution of provisions. 


The Dalit women of the village attended a conference of the Tamil Nadu 


° “The Arunthathiyar are one of the most marginalized social groups or castes from Tamil 
Nadu and Sri Lanka. The Indian census of 2001 reported the Arunthathiyar population to be 
777,169” From: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Sakkiliar 
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Dalit Women’s Movement in 1999 in Madurai. The conference provided 
the Dalit women with knowledge of their land rights, property rights, 
political rights and the abolition of untouchability. When the women 
returned to the village, they shared what they learned with others, and 
decided to become members of the Dalit Women’s Movement in 1999. 


The first activity of the organised Dalit women in the village was to demand 
that the owner of the ration shop end the practice of providing them goods 
with incorrect measurements. Instead of acceding to the just demand of the 
Dalit women, the owner organised the non- Dalits against the women. The 
women were told that they should accept whatever is given to them and to 
stop their protest. Four of the movement members were beaten up. 


The Tamil Nadu Dalit Women’s Movement and the local Ambedkar 
movement® came together and filed a complaint in the Vijayapuram’ 
police station against the threats and actual violence committed by the 
non-Dalits. Because of this complaint, the Tahsildar, Village Administrator 
Officer and the Revenue Inspector came to the village and conducted a 
meeting with the Dalits. In that meeting the Dalits explained their demands 
regarding their problems with the ration shop and the lack of proximate 
source of drinking water in their village. They also asked for two acres of 
land from the government and job facilities as well as police protection. 


© B.R. Ambedkar has been a central figure in the struggle for Indian independence and 
democracy. He was a leader of the civil rights of the “untouchable” class to which he 
belonged. His actions and writings have been essential in empowering Dalits with dignity, 
self-respect, social consciousness, political identity, and the motivation to fight for their 
basic human rights, especially Dalit women. Ambedkar movements are those who follow 
his ideology on the caste system. Ambedkar’s Day is commemorated every April 14. From 
the Tamil Nadu Dalit Women’s Movement and Asian Rural Women’s Coalition Statement, 
Pathway of Dalit Women, on the occasion of Ambedkar’s Day, 2008. 

’ Vijayapuram is a village and a Mandal in Chitoor District in the state of Andhra Pradesh 
in India 
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The Dalits also wanted to file an atrocity case with the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes (SC/ST) Commission.’ They wanted the arrest of the 
culprits who beat them earlier, but the police ignored this complaint for 
a long time. It was only after the Dalits organised a rally in front of the 
police that the police filed the case in the SC/ST Commission in 2000. It 
took another protest before the police arrested the nine responsible for 
the attack and put them in jail for 45 days. In addition, the Taluk officer 
provided ration facility systems to Dalits and also arranged a person to 
accompany the Dalit children to and from the school. 


Thirty (30) Dalit families in the village came together and gave a petition to 
the Taluk office asking for two (2) acres of land from the government. The 
Tahsildar gave assurance that the demand would be granted once a land 
survey was done; however, the Tahsildar secretly told one of the leaders 
that he could immediately grant the request if the leader could arrange 
a beautiful woman for the Tahsildar’s sexual pleasure. At this remark, 
the leader became angry and walked out of the office. He discussed the 
indecent proposal of the Tahsildar with the movement members and they 
decided to teach the Tahsildar a lesson. They pretended to accede to the 
Tahsildar’s demand but they secretly agreed on a plan to expose him. 


The Tahsildar acted swiftly on the demand for land and immediately 
conducted the land survey. Upon the invitation of the Dalits, the Tahsildar 
visited the village and met the 30 Dalit women. The women pretended 
to ask the Tahsildar to select the woman he wanted. When he did so, 
the women locked the door and beat him up. The Tahsildar appeared 
repentant and apologised to the women. He also gave the assurance of 
immediate action on the demand for land. 


8 Government of Andhra Pradesh issued Act No.9 called as the Andhra Pradesh State 
Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Act, 2003, to safeguard the interests 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the State. From http:// apsocialwelfare. 
ap.gov.in/sc_stcommission.asp 
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The women had the 
incident published in 
a local newspaper and 
submitted a petition 
to the collector to 
take action against 
the  Tahsildar for 
attempted sexual 
abuse. Thirty days 
after the incident 
in the village, the 
Tahsildar approved the request for land of the 30 families in the name of 


the women. The Tahsildar was charged with attempted sexual abuse and 
has been suspended from work. | 


However, the land was not given to the Dalits; instead, a real estate 
company started construction of a country club on the land supposedly 
‘atended for the Dalits. The Dalits sent petitions to the District and Taluk 
offices which ignored them. A series of protests were held by the Dalits 
until all 30 women were able to acquire the land. The women were also 
successful in their petition to the Comprehensive Land Development 
Project (CLDP) office for the boring of four wells. With the land and the 
water, the women have now planted fruit trees. All of these have been 
made possible by the struggle of people. 


4. Nedumbaram Village 


Nedumbaram is a village in Tiruttani, Thiruvallur District in the state of 
Tamil Nadu, India. Forty two (42) Arunthathiyar families (225 people) and 
60 non-Dalit families (320 people) live in the village. The Dalits rely on 
agricultural work for their living. As the village is adjacent to a river, water 
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for agricultural 
purposes is 
plentiful all year 
round. The Dalits 
live on lower 
ground beside the 
river while the 
non-Dalits live in 
the higher part 
of the village. In 
2004, heavy rains 
caused floods which destroyed the houses of the Dalits. They petitioned 
the Taluk office for land in the higher part of the village where they could 
construct their houses. As the upper location was occupied by the non- 
Dalits, the government offered to buy the land. The non-Dalits refused the 
government offer and instead brought the case to court. The court ruled 
in favour of the Dalits which made the non-Dalits angry. They refused to 
give agricultural work to the Dalits and beat up a Dalit woman whose cow 
strayed into a non-Dalit’s field. The Dalit woman was also fined 300 rupees 
and her cow was taken away from her. 


Angered by the continued refusal of the non-Dalits to sell the land to the 
Dalits and by the beating up of the Dalit woman, the Dalits organised a 
petition, marched to the police station and blocked the road leading to 
the station. The police eventually arrested the person who beat up the 
Dalit woman. The police and Taluk officer organised a peace meeting of 
Dalits and non-Dalits in the village. In exchange for not pursuing the case 
against the perpetrator of the beating, the Dalits were given agricultural 
work by the non-Dalits. The non-Dalits also agreed to sell the land to the 
government as the government could cut off the free electricity to the 
village if they refused to do so. 
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5. Malaredykandigai Village 


Malaredykandigai is a village in Chittor in Andhra Pradesh. Fifty two 
(52) Dalit and 150 non-Dalit (Reddiyars) families live in the village. The 
Dalits are landless agricultural workers. In 1997, the Dalits of the village 
petitioned the Tahsildar for land under the Land Reform Act of India. The 
Tahsildar responded that if the Dalits could locate the district waste land 
near the village they could use it. The Dalits found 90 acres of district 
waste land which was full of wild grass and bushes. Twenty two (22) Dalits 
cleared part of the land and fenced it, but the non-Dalits protested and 
said the land was on the walkway to their fields. The Dalits did not pursue 
the acquisition of the land they had already cleared. 


In 2004 a non-Dalit person sold the same 25 acres of district waste land 
to a real estate company which immediately started to clear it. The Dalit 
women organised and opposed the acquisition and showed the documents 
from the Tahsildar office that indicated the land belonged to the Dalits. 
The company subsequently discontinued clearing the land. 


In 2005, the Dalit women met the Tahsildar and gave a petition demanding 
titles to the land or the patt for 45 women. The Tahsildar sent a surveyor 
to review and distribute land to the Dalits. Each Dalit woman’s family 
received two acres of land but the land was not titled in the name of the 
woman. In 2007, the Dalit women met the Tahsildar and petitioned him 
to title the land in their names. They also mentioned that the number of 
women petitioning for land has increased from 45 in 2005 to 57 in 2007. 


Because of the increase in the number of women petitioning for land, the 
Tahsildar ordered a surveyor to verify the number. With the help of the 
Rural Women’s Liberation Movement, the actual number of petitioners 
was found to be 52. In this case, the Tahsildar has still to act on the titling 
and distribution of land to the 52 Dalit women. 
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6. Narasingapuram Village 


Narasingapuram is located in Sriperumbudur, Tiruvallur District in 
Tamil Nadu, India. Two hundred fifty (250) Dalit families and 330 non- 
Dalit families live in this village, which has a total population of 3750. 
Narasingapuram has 2000 acres of cultivated land. The presence of two 
rivers in the village makes the land very appropriate for agriculture. Rice, 
ground nuts, flowers, sugar cane and vegetables are grown in the village. 
Vegetables are brought out of the village and sold on a daily basis. There 
are also bore wells in the village that provide plentiful drinking water, so 
much so that four other villages source their water from there. However, 
land is owned by the non-Dalits while the Dalits are agricultural workers. 


In May 2008, the Hyundai Car Company built a sub-office in ten acres of 
the village land which was declared part of a Special Economic Zone (SEZF 
This area is near the Dalit hamlet but located on non-Dalit land. The car 
company used a lot of water siphoned off from underground water source, 
the main source of the village drinking water. In addition, the company 
used chemicals and noisy machinery leading to waste and noise pollution 
in the village. 


On 10 July 2008, 70 women and 67 men organised and the villagers went 
on strike. They occupied a major street and created a traffic jam for three 
hours. The villagers were arrested and detained but were released in 
the evening. Because of the organised opposition, Hyundai has stopped 
its operations in Narasingapuram. However, the company continues to 
search for land in surrounding villages and offering large sums of money 
to landowners in the area; of particular concern is a 500 acre piece of 
land near a lake. The people of the village fear that if Hyundai is allowed 
to build its factory near the lake, then thirty surrounding villages which 
depend on its water will suffer. 
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The villagers have organised themselves and formed the Alliance of 
People’s Movements. They have petitioned the district government 
against the sale of the land to the company. Because of the strength of 
the alliance, the district government has ordered the revenue officer to 
inform the landlord that he cannot sell his land as it is beside the lake, a 
public property.. 


The Alliance of People’s Movement remains militant and vigilant. It has 
started a campaign to raise awareness and convince people not to sell 
their land. They have sent resolutions to various government departments 
to register their opposition to transforming agricultural lands into special 
economic zones. The alliance has held press conferences and arranged 
public meetings on this issue and has taken it up with the National Alliances 
of People’s Movements. The struggle continues. 


Faced by challenges to their livelihood and survival from landlords and 
corporations and confronted with actual violence, the Dalit women in the 
six villages asserted their rights to land, to drinking water and to justice 
against the perpetrators of violence. Through collective actions and 
alliances with other people’s movements, they are putting an end to a life 
of victimisation and discrimination and have achieved concrete gains in 


their struggles. 
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Contributors 
West Bengal 


Ms. Dr. Ujjaini Halim is a social activist, associated with human 
rights movements in Eastern India and a member of the Institute for 
Motivating Self-Employment (IMSE), a noted civil society organisation 
of India. She is also a Board/Executive Committee member of 
international organisations such as the Executive Committee of 
Food-first Information and Action Network (FIAN) and the treasurer 
of The International Board of World Forum of Fish Harvesters and 
Fish Workers (WFF). Her key interest is on action researches and 
strategising interventions on issues like land rights in particular and 
food sovereignty discourse in general. 


The Institute for Motivating Self Employment (IMSE) is a social 
Organization of national repute that has been working in Eastern 
India for over three decades. It is a member of various national and 
international networks of civil society organisations and human 
rights organisations. IMSE aims to empower the poor, particularly 
poor women, in rural and urban areas, by providing them the 
knowledge of their rights and mobilizing them to claim these rights. 
IMSE believes that in the neo-liberal era, the imposition of global 
policies on the poor is undermining their rights and excluding them 
from taking part effectively in local level governance. IMSE feels the 
need to promote an alternative to existing development paradigm, 
which is self destructive in nature and which is depleting natural 
resource base as well as reducing poor people’s access to land, other 
productive resources and entitlements; thereby intensifying inequity 
and poverty. IMSE works for the Promotion of food sovereignty as 
an alternative development model, which is based on principles of 
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participation, non discrimination and equity. IMSE further promotes 
Genuine Agrarian Reform in policies and practices in India through 
research, advocacy and lobby work, to address the structural 
inequity which exists in the rural belt and as a step forward to the 
full realisation of Right to Food. IMSE has been at the forefront of the 
Singur and Nandigram movements. Presently, IMSE is actively engaged 
in other areas in West Bengal, where resistance movements against 
Special Economic Zones (SEZ)s are taking shape. IMSE supports these 
resistance movements and highlights their concerns at various levels 
through documentation, lobby, advocacy and campaign. IMSE has 
produced several publications on Genuine Agrarian reform (GAR), 
Gender and GAR in West Bengal and on present land alienation trends 
associated with SEZ expansions in the state. 


Thailand 


ARavadee Prasertcharoensuk is the Director of the Sustainable 
Development Foundation (SDF) and is the Chairperson of the NGO- 
COD, an umbrella organisation of NGOs in Thailand. 


Ms.Kesinee Kwaenjaroen is currently responsible for managing a 
number of environmental projects within the Sustainable Development 
Foundation (SDF). She has been with SDF since 2001. 


Sustainable Development Foundation (SDF) is a registered non- 
governmental organisation under the foundation category. SDF was 
established in 2000 to promote and expand the idea and approach of 
sustainable development whereby the local ways of life, indigenous 
wisdom and natural resource equilibrium become the focal point 
of development. Its main goal is to bring benefit to the most 
disadvantaged in the society through strengthening their capacities 
to improve self-reliance and to Thai society as a whole. 
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Philippines 


Rupina “Tina” Batiel Moyaen is one of the founders and the current 
Chairperson of the Save the Apayao Movement. Her involvement in the 
human rights work of indigenous peoples began in her student days 
in the 1980s. From graduation, she volunteered as a staff member of 
the Cordillera Peoples Alliance chapter in Kalinga-Apayao and later — 
served as a staff member for a development NGO providing services 
in Cagayan and Apayao. The intense military harassment in the 1990s 
forced her to attend to family business and establish her own family. 
With the entry of mining interests in Conner, she is back to leading her 
town mates in resisting the mining business. 


Vernie Yocogan-Diano is the Chairperson of Innabuyog. She has spent 
years working with indigenous women and peoples’ organisations in 
the Cordillera whom she regards as her best schools. She also serves 
as the national coordinator of BAI, a national network of indigenous 
women’s organisations in the Philippines, and is involved in women’s 
networks such as the Asia Pacific Forum on Women, Law and 
Development and the Asian Rural Women’s Coalition, among others, 
to share indigenous women’s perspectives. 


Innabuyog is an alliance of indigenous women’s Organisations in 
the Cordillera region, Philippines. It was set up in March 1990 by 
women’s organisations from the different provinces and sectors of 
the region. It’s composed mainly of indigenous peasant women with 
membership from women workers, urban poor, youth and students, 
migrants, lesbians and professionals from the different provinces and 
the region’s main urban center, Baguio. It continues to strengthen the 
ranks of indigenous and other marginalized women in the Cordillera 
through education, campaigns, organising and solidarity linkages 
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around the issues of land, food and rights in relation to state and 
globalization policies. 


Tamil Nadu 


G.Shanthi, a well-known speaker, researcher and activist, is the 
coordinator of the Society for Rural Education and Development 
(SRED). She is a Dalit and has worked to mobilise other Dalit women 
for the past 24 years, particularly on the issues of land rights, 
women’s issues, pesticide use, globalisation issues and equal rights. 
For these actions she has been arrested many times, however she 
continues to promote rural women’s leadership and political power, 
as well as justice against violence and untouchability. 


The Tamil Nadu Dalit Women’s Movement (TNDWM) has been 
promoting Dalit women’s leadership in Tamil Nadu through various 
strategies such as trainings and conferences, advocacy work, 
lobbying, workshops, seminars, and awareness programmes since 
1997. Over the years, the TNDWM has supported over 500 Dalit 
women leaders. Presently, there are over two hundred and fifty 
women officially elected to Panchayat levels with assistance from 
TNDWM. 


The TNDWM originated after a fact finding mission was undertaken 
by the Tamil Nadu Women’s Forum (TNWF), one of TNDWM's 
sister organisations. The mission sought to uncover the atrocities 
suffered by Dalit women in the southern districts of Tamil Nadu 
when hundreds of Dalit women were brutally attacked by the 
police and other caste men during a caste riot in 1997. The report 
was sent to officials and the TNWF organised a public protest 
meeting in Rajapalayam, a prominent town of South Tamil Nadu. 
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During when, it was perceived by Dalit Women of the South Tamil Nadu 
fora movement exclusively for Dalit women, to confront the violence and 
to address their rights. 


Since its inception, the TNDWM has been working for equality and non- 
discrimination, organising the Dalit women of Tamil Nadu under one state 
level movement to protect and promote their rights. There are more than 
150,000 Dalit women members throughout the state. 


The TNDWM has made visible inroads among other movements, political 
parties, bureaucrats, and media and continues to struggle against the 
oppressing castes and fundamentalist forces. Whenever atrocities occur, 
the movement is instrumental in taking up Dalit issues at various national 
and international forums. 
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